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THE COMMITTEE OF NINETEEN AND THE SINO- 
JAPANESE DISPUTE. 


HE decision of the Committee of Nineteen, reluctantly reached 
on January 21st, to declare the failure of its attempts 
to find a basis for the settlement by conciliation of the 

Sino-Japanese dispute was a regrettable ending to two months’ 
hard work devoted to this object. This latest attempt to solve the 
knotty problem of the future of Manchuria began with the meeting 
of the Council which was called on November 21st to consider 
the Report of the Lytton Commission of Enquiry, but it was actually 
much earlier that the Committee of Nineteen first undertook the 
task of attempting to find a way out of the deadlock which the 
attitude of Japan towards the League’s intervention had brought 
about. This Committee was set up as long ago as March, 1932, for 
the purpose of supervising the steps to be taken for the settlement 
of the dispute’, and it was to report, as soon as possible on the 
cessation of hostilities, the arrangements for rendering the cessation 
definitive and for the withdrawal of the Japanese forces. It was 
also to prepare the draft of an agreement to be submitted to the 
Assembly for facilitating settlement of the dispute, and, if settlement 
proved impossible, to prepare a report containing a statement of 
the facts and recommendations in accordance with paragraph 4 
of Article 15 of the Covenant, and it is on this task that it is actually 
engaged at the time of writing’. 

The Committee held its first meeting on March 16th, but was 


) for some time fully occupied with the conflict at Shanghai, and 


it was not until it was evident that the Japanese Government 
intended to recognise Manchukuo that the Manchurian problem 
again came to the forefront of the Geneva discussions*. It is true 
that the Committee received, on several occasions, memoranda 
and protests from the Chinese delegation regarding the course of 
events in Manchuria, all tending to show that the situation was 
becoming worse as the result of the delay in taking the matter 
up, but the Lytton Commission was already at work on the spot‘, 


and there was nothing to do but await its report. 


The Report was signed in Peking on September 4th, but was 
not published in Geneva until October 2nd. Meanwhile the 
Japanese delegation to the League had persuaded the Council to 





(1) The Committee was composed of the President of the Assembly, the chief 
delegates of the 12 members of the Council and of those of Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 


) Hungary, Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland. 


(2) The resolution providing for the setting up of the Committee was adopted 


m by the Assembly on March 11th, 1932, China and Japan abstaining from voting. 


_ (3) The Diet passed a resolution in favour of recognition on June 13th. The 
Government formally announced its intention of doing so on August 24th, and on 
September 13th the Protocol of recognition was approved by the Privy Council 


) and the Emperor’s assent accorded. 


(4) The Commission was in Manchuria from April 2oth to June 4th. Its 


> Preliminary report to the League reached Geneva on May 2nd, 1932. 
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defer the examination of it until November 14th, on the ground 
that their Government wished to submit a number of criticisms 
and observations on its conclusions and needed time to study the 
document. The Chinese delegate pointed out that Japan would 
probably take advantage of the delay to extend her military occupa- 
tion over the province of Jehol, and to a meeting of the Committee 
of Nineteen, convened at his request on October Ist, he proposed 
that action should be taken to prevent this, and that a limit should 
be fixed to the extension of the delay of six months which had been 
agreed upon by an Assembly resolution of July 1st. The Chairman 
replied that as November 14th had been fixed for the consideration 
of the Report the Committee should wait until the Council had 
reported on it, after which it would meet again. As regards the 
delay favouring Japan, both the Chinese and Japanese Governments 
had solemnly promised not to do anything liable to prejudice the 
situation, but he admitted that Japanese recognition of Manchukuo 
had compromised the League’s efforts. On the next day the 
Report was published: and simultaneously Japanese spokesmen, 
both in Tokyo and in Geneva, made statements which left the world 
in no doubt as to the light in which the recent signature of the 
Manchukuo Protocol was regarded. ‘“ So far as Japan is concerned, 
the question of Manchukuo is settled,”’ said an official in the Japanese 
capital, while the Foreign Office view was that what was done could 


not be undone. ‘‘ The League does not enter into our relations 
with Manchukuo,” said an official, while the Minister of War's 
comment was: ‘“ It goes without saying that the question has been 


settled by Japan’s recognition of Manchukuo.” It is scarcely 
surprising, therefore, that all the League’s efforts to find a settlement 
on the basis of the conclusions of the Report have met with un- 
compromising opposition from the Japanese*. Even before leaving 
Japan for Geneva, Mr. Matsuoka, the head of the delegation sent 
specially to attend the deliberations on the Report, informed the 
press that Japan would not accept the restoration of Chinese 
sovereignty in Manchuria inany form. On his arrival at the Leagues 
headquarters he handed to the Secretary-General a lengthy document 
containing the observations of his Government, consisting of 4 
detailed criticism of the findings of the Commission of Enquiry, 
and this was published on November 20th, 1932*. He also made 
a statement in which he maintained that the new régime in Manchuria 
“confirming a century-old tradition of local autonomy ”’ offered 
the best guarantee of the welfare of the country, and Japan, therefore, 
wished the experiment to continue. Of the observations on the 
Report it is only necessary to refer to one of the points put forwaré. 


(1) For an outline of its principal contents see the Bulletin of October 1}t 
1932. Vol. IX, No. 8. 

(2) In a speech in the Diet as far back as August 24th the Japanese Foreig? 
Minister made it abundantly clear that they considered recognition of Manchuku0 
to be the sole means of solving the problem. 

(3) League Document, 1932, VII, 19. 
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This is that ‘‘ disguised international control’ of Manchuria would 
not be acceptable either to Japan or to Manchukuo. The Com- 
mission’s plan, which required that each of the parties should have 
the sine qua non of a strong stable government, would make confusion 
worse confounded. 

The consideration of the Report by the Council did not begin 
until November 21st, when first Mr. Matsuoka and then Dr. 
Wellington Koo put the case for their Governments. Neither 
delegate said anything new, and three or four days were spent in 
accusations and counter charges which led to nothing except a 
realisation of the impossibility of reconciling the two points of view. 
On November 25th, when the Council proposed to pass the case to 
the Assembly, Mr. Matsuoka objected, on the ground that in a 
dispute of so important a character no solution could be imposed 
on either party’, but that only an agreed settlement acceptable 
to both sides could be considered. He also held that as the Council 


Shad appointed the Commission of Enquiry, the Council ought to 


deal with its Report, but quite apart from this, Japan objected to 
the application of Article 15 of the Covenant to the dispute. 

The President reminded the Council that by a resolution of 
February 19th, 1932, it had referred the dispute to the Assembly 
in accordance with paragraph g of Article 15. He added that this 
reference to the Assembly did not, however, diminish the right of 
the Council to decide freely as to the discussion of a Report which 
it had called for on the basis of another Article of the Covenant. 
But on November 28th he proposed that the Report, together 
with the minutes of the Council meeting, should be transmitted to 
the Assembly, and this procedure was adopted. 

The Assembly began its consideration of the Report on December 
6th, and three days later passed a resolution handing back to the 
Committee of Nineteen the task of studying the Report and deciding 
what should be done. The Committee was asked to take into 
consideration the observations of the two parties and the various 
suggestions put forward in the Assembly and to draw up proposals 


)with a view to a settlement—by conciliation—of the problem. 


This was after the Chinese and Japanese delegates had put their 
cases afresh, and Sir John Simon had made a speech in which he 
called attention to the necessity of keeping to the forefront the 
principle that conciliation should be the method employed. They 
were primarily concerned, he pointed out, with the influence which 
the League could exert to improve the existing situation—they 
had to deal with realities, and if direct negotiations between the 
two parties gave promise of good results they should encourage them 
by all possible means. 

He can hardly have been surprised when Mr. Quo Tai-chi rose 





(1) In the Assembly decisions are by majority vote only, whereas in the Council 
hanimity is necessary. 
(2) Vide Note at the end of this article. 
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and said that China would not accept direct negotiations with 
Japan and the idea that they would ever do so should finally be 
dismissed. He was in favour of collective negotiations which 
might be undertaken by the Committee of Nineteen, with the 
collaboration perhaps of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. He als 
wished the Assembly to declare that it would not recognis 
Manchukuo, and to prepare and publish as soon as possible a report 
for the final settlement of the dispute as prescribed in paragraph , 
of Article 15 of the Covenant. 


The principal point made by Mr. Matsuoka was that, in cas 
any plan for settlement was found by the League, the Leagu 
must take upon itself the responsibility for its execution. He 
meant by this that it was useless to look to China to carry out her 
part in any settlement such as that envisaged in the Commission's 
conclusions and recommendations. As to the ten principles laid 
down in the Report, that document itself stated that the condition; 
could not be fulfilled without a strong central Government in China, 
and in his opinion there was no hope of this for the next ten years, 
perhaps for 20, possibly for much longer. 


To return to the Committee of Nineteen, which had been 
charged with the responsibility of taking the next step. Aided 
by a sub-committee of five appointed for the purpose? it drafted « 
resolution, the object of which was to give a general indication of 
the basis on which the work of conciliation between the parties 
should be undertaken and the procedure to be followed. This 
accepted the first eight chapters of the Report as an accurate 
statement of past history, and declared that conciliation should b 
based on the principles and recommendations in chapter 9. A 
conciliation committee should, accordingly, be set up to conduct the 
negotiations for a settlement on the basis of those principles, and 
having regard to the suggestions contained in chapter 10. It 
reaffirmed the resolution of March 11th (as to the need for respecting 
the Covenant and the Kellogg Treaty, and as to non-recognition i 
changes brought about by violation of the Covenant or other 
international treaties) but did not lay it down as a fact that any 
such violation had been committed. It proposed that the U.S.A 
and the U.S.S.R. should be invited to collaborate in the effort 
to solve the problem, and, finally, it recommended that “the 
Government in Manchuria should be modified in such a way as ‘0 
secure, consistently with the sovereignty and the territorial an 
administrative integrity of China, a large measure of autonomy 
designed to meet the local conditions and special characteristi 
of the Three Eastern Provinces.” 


The above particulars of the main provisions of the resolutic! 
are not official, since the full text has not yet been published 





(1) This consisted of Sir John Simon, M. Massigli, M. Benes, Senor Madariag 
and M. Huber. 
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but they are believed to give an accurate idea of its sense, as it was 
first drafted. A number of observations were made by the Chinese 
and Japanese delegates, and certain modifications were suggested, 
in view of which the Committee decided, on December 2oth, to 
defer its next meeting until January 16th, to allow time for con- 
versations regarding the text. On December 26th the Chinese 
delegation submitted a lengthy memorandum criticising both the 
resolution and a “‘ statement of reasons ”’ or exposé des motifs which 
was attached to it. A number of amendments were put forward ; 
for example, they wished it to be stated specifically that the 
committee of conciliation which it was proposed to set up should 
conduct its negotiations on the basis of the principles laid down 
in the resolution of March 11th and those set out in chapter 9 of 
the Report, “‘ taking special note that the maintenance and recogni- 
tion of the present régime in Manchuria cannot be regarded as 
a solution.” 


The fact that the text was modified during the conversations 
which took place between December 2oth and January 16th caused 
some concern to the Chinese, and Dr. Yen wrote to the President of 
the Committee on the latter date reminding him of the amendments 
proposed iri the Chinese memorandum of December 26th and 
adding that he had “‘ now learnt with concern that modifications 
have been introduced into the original text, upon which the Chinese 
amendments were based, but no copy of these modifications has 
been received by the delegation.”’ He said that these modifications, 
as they weie reported, would, “‘ in view of their manifest unfairness 
o one of the parties, render conciliation unacceptable to China.” 


The following day the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs 
issued a statement—published in Geneva on January 18th—carrying 
he matter further. Since the submission of his Government’s 
memorandum Japan had attacked and seized Shanhaikwan, in 
‘iew of which, he pointed out, 

“the League should have admitted forthwith the impossibility 
of conciliation and proceeded with the adoption of some effective 
and decisive measures to check the progress of Japanese violence. 
Unfortunately, however, it has not only failed to take this logical 
step, but has apparently revised and emasculated without consulting 
the Chinese delegation the draft resolutions of last December in 
order to satisfy the Japanese, as if the resolutions once agreed to by 
Japan would be accepted by the Chinese Government as a matter of 
course.” 

The Japanese attitude was frankly sceptical as to the value 
bf the whole proceedings. As early as December 13th (before the 
esolution was drafted) it was stated in Tokyo that the Government 
ould refuse to take any part in the work of the proposed conciliation 
mmittee. It had never recognised the Committee of Nineteen 
t all, and the new committee would merely be an extension of that 


Mody. In any case the function of any such committee should only 
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be to prepare for direct negotiations between Japan and China, 
and not to conduct them. And as to the terms of the resolution. 
the delegation proposed that the reference to the Covenant and the 
treaties should be deleted, that the reference to the basis of a 
settlement provided by the Lytton Report should be watered down, 
that the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. should not be invited to join the 
conciliation committee, and that the objection to the recognition 
of Manchukuo should not be stated. Meanwhile, in Tokyo officials 
were informing enquirers that there was no objection to the adoption 
of the principles of the Report as a basis of a solution of the problem, 
so far as they conformed to existing realities, but that several of 
them wete already out of date. On the question of the independence 
of Manchukuo it was useless to expect concessions from Japan, 
and this statement was amplified some days later by a_ Foreign 
Office spokesman who said, “‘ we do not ask the League to recognise 
Manchukuo, but we cannot accept anything implying that Japan's 
recognition was wrong.” 


While the representatives at Geneva were using every effort 
to find a formula for the conciliation procedure which would be 
acceptable to both China and Japan, news arrived of the fighting 
at Shanhaikwan, confirming the apprehensions of the Chinese 
Government that Japan would take advantage of the delay to 
invade Jehol. The Japanese themselves have made no secret of 
the fact that they consider Jehol to be an inseparable part of 
Manchuria, and it is true that towards the end of the period of the 
Chang Hsueh-liang régime the Province had been formally added 
to Kirin, Heilungkiang and Fengtien, and the title of the territory 
altered to The Four Eastern Provinces. 


The Foreign Office in Nanking did its best to spur the League 
to further action by telegraphing on January 7th' to point out 
that, in spite of all the Geneva resolutions, Japan had been constantly 
extending the sphere of her military aggression and had now taken 
possession of the last strategic point, south of the Great Wall 
whence she was in a position to descend upon Peiping and Tientsin 
at any moment. 


This was the position when, on January 16th, the Committee 
of Nineteen resumed its work. It was by then fairly evident 
that Japan did not intend to accept the December 15th resolution, 
even as modified during private discussions which had been going 
on ever since the text was first drafted and in which the Secretary- 
General of the League and the President of the Committee had beer 
taking an active part. A statement was accordingly issued to the 
effect that, while the Committee intended to exhaust every ellor 
for conciliation, it considered that if the procedure under para. 3 
of Article 15 of the Covenant unhappily failed, it was its duty t 





(1) The occupation of Shanhaikwan took place on January 2nd. The Committee 
of Nineteen was not due to meet again until January 16th. 
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proceed as rapidly as possible to fulfil the task laid upon it by the 
Assembly resolution of March 11th, “to prepare, if need be, the 
draft of the report provided for in para. 4 of Article 15.’" Owing, 
however, toits reluctance to admit defeat (which action under para. 4! 
would imply) the Committee decided to give the Japanese one more 
opportunity of stating their case, in the hope that they might 
modify their previous objections to an extent sufficient to allow the 
conciliation committee to be formed and to get to work. Mr. 
Matsuoka had referred to Tokyo, and he stated that he expected to 
be able to give a definite reply within 48 hours ; ‘and the Committee 
agreed to this short adjournment. 

When the reply came, however, it was evident that nothing 
could be done. The Japanese made three reservations which 
showed that they had not moved an inch from their original position. 
They objected to the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. taking part ; they 
would not agree to the recommendations of the Lytton Report 
being taken as “ the”’ basis of a settlement ; and they objected 
to the declaration in the exposé des motifs that the maintenance 
and recognition of Manchukuo would provide no durable solution 
of the problem—in fact, they would not accept this even if it were 
only made a mere statement of opinion. 

For four days the Committee struggled with these difficulties 
before admitting failure. At first it was felt that if the objection 
to the inclusion of non-member States in the conciliation committee 
were the only obstacle a way out might possibly be found. But 
the Committee was forced to state, on January 18th, that it ‘“‘ noted 
that the proposals of the Japanese Government differed in a number 
of fundamental points from thgse it had approved.” Two days 
later the Japanese delegate was again given a delay, of 24 hours this 
time, to see if he could improve his suggestions. The Committee 
wished first of all for a definite ‘“‘ Yes ”’ or ‘‘ No”’ to its direct question 
whether, if non-members were not invited to join in the efforts of 
conciliation, the Japanese would accept the main points of the 
resolution. By January 21st all hope was given up ; Japan’s answer 
to the direct question was ‘‘ No,’’ and she was also merely repeating 
her previous objections in slightly different form.? The Committee, 
therefore, was 

“forced to the conclusion that its attempts to propose to the 

Assembly a procedure for settling the dispute have, so far as it is 
concerned, failed for the time being. Being compelled to consider 
the hypothesis that the Assembly at its next meeting will be led to 
the same conclusion, the Committee decided to begin at once to 
prepare the draft of the report provided for by Article 15, para. 4 of 
the Covenant.” 

The question then was, what form should be given to this 
‘eport. After some discussion, on January 23rd a further statement 


(1) The text of paras. 3, 4 and g is printed at the end of this article. 
(2) See also Count Uchida’s speech in the House of Peers, of which a short 
outline is given on page 20. 
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was issued to the effect that ‘“‘ the Committee considered in what 
way the Assembly should effectively be informed of the breakdown 
of its attempts to settle the dispute, and how the circumstances 
of the dispute should be set forth. It did not deal with the question 
of the solution which the Assembly might recommend as being the 
most just and proper in regard thereto.” 


The result was the appointment of a drafting sub-committee 
of nine members, 7.¢., the President of the Committee and the 
representatives of Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. On January 27th it began 
the examination of a draft report prepared by the Secretariat in 


accordance with instructions given to it by the Committee of 


Nineteen in December. This is in four parts ; a preamble, accepting 
the first 8 chapters of the Lytton Report as regards past history; 
a historical survey since September 18th, 1931, and up to the 
failure of the attempts at conciliation ; conclusions from the fore- 
going; and lastly, recommendations. There is room for much 
difference of opinion as to what, for instance, the “ conclusions” 
should be, and even as to whether any conclusions should be in- 
cluded at all, and reports are current of a marked divergence between 
certain members on this subject, but it should be borne in mind 
that the new committee is not to draft the report for the Assembly, 
but merely to “‘ examine the various questions raised in drawing 
up a draft report.”” When it has informed the Committee of Nineteen 
of the results of its examination, it will be for the Nineteen to decide 


on the form of the actual report. 
The draft report prepared by the Secretariat contained 12 


clauses, and it is around the accuracy and suitability of certain o! 


these that the discussions in the sub-committee are believed to be 
revolving. At the time of writing, on February Ist, it is understood 
that the following clauses have been accepted as applicable for 
inclusion in the report, or, more strictly, for recommendation to the 
Committee of Nineteen for inclusion, 1.e. :— 


1. That Manchuria is an integral part of China, yet has always 
supported a tradition of autonomy. 

2. At the same time it is recognised that the leased territory 10 
Southern Manchuria, which includes the area covered by the Sout! 
Manchuria Railway constitutes a special case, giving Japan a specia 
position. 

3. In the light of the Lytton Report it is obvious that China is in 
a state of transition, and therefore needs help and consideration. 

4. A definition of boycott. The Chinese boycott is considered to 
have been provocative prior to the incident of September, 1931, bu' 
since then more or less justifiable as a reprisal against Japan's action. 

5. That the injured party in the first place ought to have hat 
recourse to arbitration. 


6. That it was questionable whether Japan acted in legitimatt 


self-defence in regard to the affair at Mukden in September, 193! 
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7. That there was no spontaneous movement for independence 
among the nationals of the so-called State of Manchukuo. 

8. That there was a very considerable political element in Japansee 
military activities. 

g. That no Power apart from Japan had yet recognised the new 

State of Manchukuo, 

The above cover the ‘“‘ conclusions ’’ part of the draft report, but 
stop short of recommendations, and it is generally believed that 
the Sub-Committee will not put these forward, but will leave 
that difficult task to the Committee of Nineteen. we 


NOTE. 
ARTICLE I5 OF THE COVENANT. 


Paragraph 3. The Council shall endeavour to effect a settlement of 
the dispute, and if such efforts are successful, a statement shall be made 
public giving such facts and explanations regarding the dispute and the 
terms of settlement thereof as the Council may deem appropriate. 

4. If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council, either unanimously 
or by a majority vote, shall make and publish a report containing a 
statement of the facts of the dispute and the recommendations which are 
deemed just and proper in regard thereto. 


g. The Council may in any case under this Article refer the dispute 


tothe Assembly. The dispute shall be so referred at the request of either 
party to the dispute, provided that such request be made within fourteen 
days after the submission of the dispute to the Council. 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated January 21st, 1933. 

1. Notification to the U.S. Government of the vote of the French Chamber 
regarding the non-payment of the annuity due on December 15th, 1932. 

2. Note of the Belgian Government to the U.S. Government. November 
15th, 1932. 

3. Reply of the U.S. Government. November 17th, 1932. 

4. Second Belgian Note. December 5th, 1932. 

5. Notification to the U.S. Government by the Belgian Government regarding 
non-payment of the annuity. December 15th, 1932. 

. Polish Government Aide-Mémoire handed to Mr. Stimson. November 
22nd, 1932. 

7. Reply of the U.S. Government. November 26th, 1932. 

8. Second Polish Note. December gth, 1932. 
l'Europe Nouvelle, dated January 28th, 1933. 

1. Resolution of the Fascist Grand Council regarding the payment of the 
annuity due to the United States on December 15th, 1932. December 5th, 1932. 

2. Memorandum of the Czechoslovak Government. November 2ist, 1932. 

3. Reply of the U.S. Government. November 25th, 1932. 

4. Second Czechoslovak Note. December 7th, 1932. 

Euvopdische Gespradche. November/December, 1932. 

1. Texts of the Non-Aggression Treaties between the U.S.S.R. and Finland 
January 21st, 1932), Latvia (February 5th, 1932), Estonia (May 4th, 1932), 
Lithuania (May 6th, 1932, renewal of Treaty of 1926), Poland (July 25th, 1932), 
and France (November 29th, 1932). 

_ 2. Report by Sir Frederick Maze, Inspector-General of Chinese Maritime 
Customs, on the confiscation of Customs in Manchuria by Japan. July 21ist, 1932. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Albania. 
January 18th.—The new Cabinet obtained a vote of confidence in the 


Chamber. 


Austria. 

January 23rd.—Action by Little Entente Governments regarding 
transport of arms from Italy believed to be intended for Hungary. (See 
zechoslovakia.) 

January 28th.—The British and French Ministers called on the 
Chancellor to ask for information about the arms transported from 


Italy, destined for Hungary. 


Bolivia. 

January 21st.—The Government announced that they were disposed 
to consider any proposal for peace in the dispute with Paraguay from any 
source whatsoever, but that any proposal which did not guarantee them 
a free outlet to the Paraguay River was destined to fail. 

January 23rd.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs resigned. 

January 25th.—The Government claimed the defeat of Paraguayan 
troops in the Gran Chaco and the occupation of positions dominating 
Fort Nawana. In the Fort Ayala sector the Paraguayans claimed 


successes. 
January 31st.—The Minister for Foreign Affairs resigned. 


Bulgaria. 

January 22nd.—The rival factions of the Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organisation concluded a truce, as from that day, with a view to the 
honourable settlement of their differences. 


Canada. 
January 23rd.—U.S. Supreme Court’s ruling in case of S.S. Mazel Tov. 


(See U.S.A.) 


Chile. 

January 26th.—It was announced in Santiago that a conference 0! 
the Latin-American States was to be held as early as possible to discuss 
the formation of a united trade front and a Customs union embracing 
most of the South American States. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

January 18th.—The Ministry of Finance announced that the Customs 
revenue for 1932 amounted to 200,239,000 Haikwan taels, cr 46 millions 
less than in 1931. Since June, 1932, nothing had been remitted from 
Manchuria, making the decrease from that source 15 millions. Al 
foreign loan and indemnity obligations secured on the Customs wert 
being met. 

It was reported in Shanghai that the leaders of the Communist armies 
in Hupeh and other “‘ Red ” provinces had issued a manifesto expressing 
their willingness to fight with the Government troops against the 
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“ Japanese invasion,” provided that military operations against the 
Soviet districts were suspended and the people were granted “ full 
democratic rights.” 

January 28th.—Chiang Kai-shek left Nanking for Nanchang to 
direct the operations against the Communist forces in Kiangsi. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

January 19th.—The Manchukuo Government announced that the 
Minister of War, Chang Ching-hui, had been ordered to lead the Man- 
chukuo forces against the anti-Manchukuo armies in Jehol. 

January 20th.—Circulation of statement by National Government 
delegation in Geneva. (See League of Nations.) 

January 21st.—The Foreign Minister issued a reply to Count Uchida’s 
speech, in which he said that it gave another conclusive proof that Japan 
was yet far from having awakened from her dream of military conquest 
and territorial aggrandisement. He described the Japanese arguments as 
preposterous, and added, “so far as China is concerned, her position is 
very clear. Manchukuo, created and maintained by Japan, must go, and 
China must reassert her sovereign power over the Three Eastern 
Provinces.” 

January 25th—The National Government issued a statement through 
the Legations in London and other capitals declaring that there was no 
foundation for the report that it was considering direct negotiations 
with Japan for the settlement of the dispute over Manchuria, and it 
would not consider such negotiations so long as Japanese troops were on 
Chinese soil. 

January 27th.—The Chinese claimed a decisive victory against the 
Japanese in Jehol, resulting in the capture of Chaoyang. Japanese 
aeroplanes were reported on January 22nd to have bombed Kailu, in 
North Jehol, near the border, used by Chinese volunteers as a base for 
operations against Tungliao. 

January 28th.—Reports reached Shanghai that at a meeting at 
Canton Tsai Ting-kai stated that he was only waiting orders from Nanking 
to lead his 19th Army to Shanhaikwan. 


Czechoslovakia. 

January 23rd.—The Government reached agreement with the 
Governments of Rumania and Yugo-slavia regarding the action to be 
taken in respect of the sending of 47 wagons of machine guns and rifles 
from Italy to Austria, which had been discovered in December, when the 
articles arrived at Hirtenberg for repair at the arms factory there. 
(They were understood to be destined for Hungary.) 

The three Governments decided “‘ in principle” to bring the matter 
before the League Council, as a violation by Austria of Article 118 of the 
Treaty of St. Germain. 


Egypt. 

January 21st.—The Cairo Mixed Court gave judgment that the 
Government should pay the service of the Public Debt in “ sterling at 
gold parity.” The Premier decided to appeal against the judgment, which 
involved the Government in an increase of nearly {1,500,000 in the 
annual service, together with over £2 million due as arrears. 
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France. 

January 18th.—The foreign trade returns for 1932 were issued, and 
showed that imports were valued at 29,825 million francs and exports 
at 19,693 millions. Imports dropped about 12,380 millions in value as 
compared with 1931, and exports about 10,743 millions. 

January 19th.—The Finance Committee of the Chamber examined 
the Socialists’ counter proposals for balancing the Budget, and decided 
to make M. Chéron’s plan its basis of discussion, while “ taking into 
consideration ” the Socialists’ proposals, with the idea of adopting any 
of the details of these which might seem useful. p 

January 20th—The Finance Committee decided, by a vote with 
a majority of 1, to reject M. Chéron’s proposal for an increase of 5 per 
cent. in direct taxation, and as this was recognised to be one of the 
essential parts of his plan to balance the Budget the Committee adjourned 
to consult the various groups, with a view to avoiding a definite split. 

January 21st.—The Finance Committee decided, under Socialist 
pressure, to abolish bearer bonds as a means of preventing tax evasion. 
(M. Chéron was strongly opposed to the measure.) 

January 23rd.—The Finance Committee adopted a proposal to render 
obligatory the publication of lists of all persons liable to income tax. 

January 25th——The members of the Paris Bourse declared a strike 
as a protest against the financial proposals adopted by the Finance 
Committee, in particular that to abolish bearer bonds. 

January 26th—The Chamber began the debate on the Vote on Account, 
and M. Chéron defended his original Budget proposals. A motion by 
M. Flandin that the Finance Committee’s report be sent back was made 
a question of confidence by M. Chéron, and defeated by 368 votes to 205. 
M. Chéron then appealed for haste in dealing with the problem of balancing 
the Budget, since every hour the deficit increased by 1,311,000 francs 
(say £10,488). 

January 27th.—M. Chéron, speaking again in the Chamber, said the 
Government had not changed its position, and added that, owing to the 
opposition to certain measures, he would now only ask 7,000 million 
francs for the Budget. The remaining 3,000 millions needed would be 
provided by the consolidation of the debt in 1933, t.e., the fund would 
make the annual payment for debt redemption as usual, but the Govern- 
ment would immediately borrow it back. 

January 28th—The debate in the Chamber ended with the defeat of 
the Government on the question of its demand for an increase of 5 per 
cent. in all direct taxation (except that on salaries already reduced by 
other measures). The Premier made this a question of confidence, and, 
the Socialists voting against him, he was defeated by 401 votes to 171. 
He and the Cabinet at once resigned. 

January 29th.—The President asked M. Daladier (Radical) to form 
a Government and he accepted. 

M. Daladier offered five Portfolios to the Socialists, who by 64 votes 
to 17 decided to accept the invitation to enter the Government, but on 
referring this decision to the National Council of the party, the latter 
insisted that M. Daladier should accept the Socialist Conference resolution 
providing for the nationalization of the mines and railways and public 
control of insurance. M. Daladier declined and the negotiations were 


abandoned. 
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January 31st.—M. Daladier formed a Cabinet, with M. Paul Boncour 
as Foreign Minister and M. Bonnet, Minister of Finance. He himself 
took the Portfolio of War (as in the previous Government) and the other 
Ministers were : Interior, M. Chautemps ; Justice, M. Penancier ; Budget, 
M. Lamoureux; Marine, M. Leygues; Air, M. Pierre Cot ; Colonies, 
M. Sarraut ; Labour, M. Frangois-Albert ; and Agriculture, M. Queuille. 


Germany. 


January 18th.—The returns for the foreign trade of the country for 
1932 showed that exports, valued at 5,738 million marks, were 40 per 
cent. below those of 1931. Imports were valued at 4,666 millions, a 
decline of 30 per cent. 

The Government notified the other Governments concerned that it 
was not prepared to sign the Act of Navigation for the Oder, signed on 
July 29th, 1932 by the other Powers represented on the Oder Commission. 
(The River had been declared international by Article 331 of the Treaty 
of Versailles.) 

Signature of Trade Treaty in Montevideo. (See Uruguay.) 

January 20th—The Procedure Committee decided to postpone the 
meeting of the Reichstag until January 31st. 

January 22nd.—A mass demonstration by Nazis was held in the 
working quarter of Berlin, outside the Communist headquarters, and 
owing to the extraordinary precautions taken by the police, no serious 
disturbances occurred. About 30 people were injured. 

January 23rd.—The President received the Chancellor, and rumours 
were current that the possibility of the declaration of a “ national 
emergency’ was discussed, owing to which the Reichstag would be 
dissolved. 

January 24th.—A semi-official statement was issued to the effect that 
the Chancellor was not considering plans based on the declaration of a 
“national emergency,” and that the subject was not mentioned in the 
talk with the President. 

Herr von Bismarck, a Nationalist deputy, was appointed State 
Secretary at the Prussian Ministry of the Interior, a post involving the 
control of the Prussian police. 

January 25th—On the police intervening to dissolve a Communist 
meeting at Dresden—on the ground that a speaker was inciting to 
violence—disorders took place and g people were killed and 11 seriously 
injured. 

January 26th.—Reports were current that Herr Hitler had informed 
the President that he no longer made his support of a Presidial Cabinet 
conditional on his becoming Chancellor himself. 

The text of an article written for Vélkerbund by the Chancellor was 
given to the press. In this General von Schleicher said that they were 
returning to the Disarmament Conference in order to achieve the 
conclusion of a disarmament convention which would create equal 
security for everybody through the disarmament of the highly armed 
States. Germany’s disarmament plan of February 18th, 1932 had 
shown how this aim should be attained. The realisation of their equality 
of status would depend on the way in which the Conference carried out 
general disarmament ; there could be no question of distinguishing 
between the rights of those who won and those who lost the world war. 
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A convention should be concluded “ in the shortest time ”’ which would 
respect all Germany’s “‘ fundamental demands.”’ 

January 28th.—The Chancellor asked the President to empower him 
to dissolve the Reichstag if a no-confidence motion was passed against 
him. On this being refused, he resigned, together with his Cabinet. 

The President entrusted Herr von Papen with the task of conducting 
negotiations for the “‘ clearing up of the political situation within the 
framework of the Constitution and in agreement with the Reichstag.” 

The Centre was believed to be negotiating with the Nazis as to the 
formation of a Parliamentary Government which would not depend on 
the support of the Nationalists. Dr. Kaas issued a warning against the 
appointment of a Government of an unconstitutional character. 

General von Schleicher was understood to have warned the President 
against attempts to solve the crisis by forming, under the title of a Presi- 
dential Cabinet, a Government which in reality would represent only 
one party. 

January 30th—The President received Herr Hitler and appointed 
him Chancellor. A Cabinet was then formed, with Herr von Papen as 
Vice-Chancellor and Reich Commissioner for Prussia, Baron von Neurath 
as Foreign Minister ; Dr. Frick (Nazi) as Minister of the Interior ; General 
von Blomberg, Minister of Defence ; Count von Krosigk, Minister of 
Finance ; Herr Hugenberg, Minister of Economic Affairs and Agriculture ; 
Herr Seldte, Minister of Labour; and Captain Géring (Nazi) as Minister 
without Portfolio, also Commissioner for Aviation and Deputy-Com- 
missioner for the Interior in Prussia. 

The meeting of the Reichstag was postponed until February 7th. 

The “ standstill’’ negotiations with regard to foreign commercial 
debts opened in Berlin. Two British and two U.S. representatives were 
present, as well as those of Holland and Switzerland. 

A joint parade of about 100,000 Nazis and Stahlhelm men was held 
in Berlin in the presence of the President and the Chancellor. 

January 31st.—The Chancellor received Dr. Kaas to enquire into the 
possibilities of “‘ toleration ’’ by the Catholic groups in the Reichstag. 
(The Nazis’ and their supporters represented about 270 seats out of a 
total of 584. The two Catholic parties held 90 seats, 70 Centre and 20 
Bavarian People’s Party.) 

Great Britain. 

January 18th.—The Colonial Office issued a statement on gold mining 
and native land in Kenya. This pointed out that in East Africa minerals 
were the property not of the occupiers of the land, whether European or 
native, but of the Crown. Large areas had from time to time been set 
aside for the native population, but the creation of such native reserves 
had in no way infringed the Crown’s ownership of minerals in or under 
the soil. The discovery of gold was of the greatest importance to Kenya 
asawhole. Every care had been taken to safeguard not only the interests 
of individuals in the immediate present but also the ultimate interest of 
the tribes as a whole in the future. The total amount of land :'kely to be 
excluded from the reserves was relatively very small. Moreover, the 
exclusion was only for the duration of the lease. It could not fairly be 
contended (the statement concluded) that there had been any breach of 
faith either with the natives immediately concerned or with the native 
community as a whole. The individual native would be provided for in 
the way already described. 
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January 24th.—In a speech at Leeds the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made statements on fiscal policy and on the question of inter-Government 
debts. The value of the agreements reached at Ottawa, he said, was not 
to be measured by the immediate advantages in tariffs, and he continued : 
“ Indeed, I think the true value of Ottawa is that the Empire was there 
born afresh. For the first time, countries of the Empire came together 
and determined that they would devote themselves in future to 
strengthening the material ties which bind them together by the improve- 
ment of their trading relations.”’ 

As regards the effect on foreign countries, no less than twenty of them 
had expressed their willingness to reduce their tariffs against Britain in 
response and on agreement, and they had entered into negotiations with 
five other countries which had promised to reduce their tariff walls. 

Mr. Chamberlain then referred to the invitation from the U.S. Govern- 
ment.‘ He said he offered no criticism upon the American refusal to 
prolong the moratorium while conversations were taking place, and he 
realised the difficulties of the U.S. Government. But there were “ certain 
fundamental truths which will out, even though they may lie concealed 
for a time’”’; in the long run, all payments to a foreign country must 
take the form of sending goods or rendering services. 

In the ten years 1922-31, America received {400 million in war debt 
payments, {1,000 million in net interest on commercial loans, and 
{1,200 million for the surplus of American goods sold abroad over foreign 
goods sold to her. This total sum had been paid to her in the following 
way: £1,500 million from expenditure by American tourists and 
remittances from immigrants to relatives in Europe, {100 million from 
shipments of gold, and {1,000 million from loans made by America to 
European and other countries, and it was these loans that made possible 
the payment of £400 million against the debts. 

If debt payments were continued the debtors would be absolutely 
compelled either to sell more goods to the U.S.A. or buy less from them, 
or both, and it must be remembered that America depended to a large 
extent on foreign markets to absorb her productions. She _ herself 
consumed only 82 per cent. of her wheat, 64 per cent. of her copper, 
60 per cent. of her tobacco and 45 per cent. of her cotton. 

The Lausanne settlement was the one substantial advance during the 
past few years in the troubled history of Europe. To disturb that 
settlement would be to reopen old wounds, and destroy for an indefinite 
period all prospect of agreement on matters affecting the happiness and 
prosperity of the whole world. 

They would gladly discuss with their American friends the lines on 
which an agreement could be reached, bearing in mind two things which 
seemed to them essential: (1) that the settlement must be a final one ; 
and (2) that it must be one which did not involve the resumption of the 
claim on Germany for reparations. 

January 25th.—Government’s reply to initiative of Mr. Roosevelt re 
debts, etc. (See U.S.A.) 

January 26th.—The Persian oil dispute before the League Council. 
(See League of Nations.) 

January 27th—Government’s “ programme of work” for the 
Disarmament Conference. (See League of Nations. Disarmament 
Conference.) 

January 28th—In a speech at Birmingham, the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, referring to financial policy, said a rise in wholesale prices 
of primary commodities would go a long way towards solving the problems 
which beset agriculturists throughout the world. He found it very 
difficult, however, to accept the view that this rise could be brought 
about by monetary reform alone. A rise might be aided by concerted 
international action, but it would have to be accompanied by similar 
united international action in other aspects of the problem, upon the 
economic, the political, and financial factors which had also helped to 
cause the crisis. The Government’s experience had not encouraged them 
to think that, by de-valuating sterling in terms of gold, they could 
manipulate sterling prices as they liked. As to controlled inflation, he 
said it seemed to him doubtful whether by a further dose of the same 
medicine they would be able to raise the sterling price when they wished, 
and he also doubted whether, by the immense amount of mobile short- 
term capital available, it would be possible for them to keep sterling at 
a very low level. ‘ If we did succeed,” he continued, ‘‘ I wonder if we might 
not find that the gold-using countries were forced into taking measures 
which might be extremely embarrassing for our credit.”’ 

They were not going to trust themselves again to the gold standard 
unless and until they were assured that it would work, and in order to 
be sure of that there had to be international agreement as to the con- 
ditions under which it should be worked. 


January 29th.—In a broadcast address to the United States, Sir 
Robert Horne dealt with the wholesale fall in commodity prices, and 
said the Macmillan Committee had laid it down as the primary objective 
of world economic policy, that wholesale prices must be raised to some- 
thing like the 1929 level if the world was to survive. The British 
Government had declared their intention of .employing all legitimate 
measures to raise prices, and so far as he could judge, the policy of the 
U.S. Government had been directed to the same object. A joint declara- 
tion by both countries that their object was to raise wholesale prices and 
that their monetary policy would be designed to that end would of 
itself tend to start and stimulate a movement in the desired direction. 

He hoped that they might also be found collaborating at the end of 
the Monetary Conference on the question of silver. The two countries 
were in many respects in parallel positions; they were the greatest 
lenders to those who were their Allies in the war, they had both made 
great concessions to their debtors, and if, by any chance, complete 
cancellation of war debts were to come about the amounts they would 
each have given up would not differ very greatly. 

Statement issued by British Ambassador and Mr. Roosevelt. (See 
U.S.A.) 

The complete record of the Third Session of the Indian Round Table 
Conference was published in a Blue Book. Cmd. 4238. 


Greece. 


January 23rd.—The Government requested President Zaimis to 
arrange for a dissolution and the President invited the Senate to agree. 
The Senate subsequently approved the dissolution by 72 votes to 20. 

January 24th—A decree was published dissolving the Chamber and 
fixing the Elections for March 5th. 
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Hungary. 
January 23rd.—Action by Little Entente Governments re transport 
of arms from Italy, believed to be destined for Hungary. (See Czecho- 
slovakia.) 
January 28th.—It was understood that the British Minister had been 
instructed to approach the Government to ascertain the facts as to the 
alleged importation of arms from Italy, via Austria. 


India. 

January 23rd.—The Government issued a statement on untouch- 
ability and temple entry, in which it was announced that the Viceroy 
had decided to give his sanction to the introduction in the Legislative 
Assembly of a Bill dealing with the abolition of untouchability. He had, 
however, declined to sanction the introduction of Bills regarding this 
matter in the Madras Presidency Council, on the ground that the issue 
was essentially of an All-India character and could not properly be dealt 
with on a Provincial basis. 

January 30th.—Publication of record of Third Session of Round Table 
Conference. (See Great Britain.) 


Irish Free State. . 
January 24th.—The General Election was held, and polling was heavy. 
January 29th.—The final results of the Election showed that Mr. 

de Valera had obtained 77 seats (as against 72 in the previous Dail), 

Mr. Cosgrave 48 (57), Independents 8 (11), Centre 11 (4), Labour 8 (7), and 

Independent Labour 1 (2). Mr. de Valera, therefore, had a majority of 1 


over the combined strength of ail the other parties, and with his Labour 
supporters had 85 seats, against a total opposition of 68. 


Italy. 

January 19th.—The foreign trade figures for 1932 showed that exports 
were valued at about 6,800 million lire and imports at 8,247 millions, 
representing reductions of 30-32 per cent. on the figures for 1931. 

January 21st.—The Cabinet decided to create a new body, entitled 
“The Institute for Industrial Reconstruction,”’ with two sections: one, 
to grant loans to private enterprises of Italian nationality against suit- 
able guarantees and solely to the end that they might be reorganised 
technically and economically ; and the other, to ‘‘ demobilize ’’ such 
concerns as afforded no hope of recovering from the crisis. 

January 24th.—Invitation from U.S. Government to discuss war 
debts. (See U.S.A.) 

January 25th.—M. Henri de Jouvenel, the new French Ambassador, 
presented his credentials to the King. 

January 30th.—The British and French Ambassadors made enquiries 
at the Palazzo Chigi regarding the despatch of arms into Austria. An 
official announcement stated that the question ‘‘ concerns ex-Austrian 
material left over from the War which was sent by a private business 
man into Austria in order to be repaired there.” 


Japan. 

January 18th.—Figures were published of the number of arrests 
made in 1932 of persons charged with Communist activities. 6,900 
persons were arrested, of whom 2,200 were still in detention, and among 
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those arrested were a judge, two professors of Government universities, 
several high school teachers and a number of minor officials. 

January 19th.—Officials in Tokyo pointed out that the inclusion of 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. in the conciliation commission to be set up 
by the League was not the only point to which Japan objected. Equally 
strong objection was felt against the inclusion in the draft resolution 
of the statements that the Covenant, the Kellogg Treaty and the Nine- 
Power Treaty must be respected and that the maintenance and recog- 
nition of Manchukuo could not provide a durable solution. 

January 20th.—Further statements made by officials were to the 
effect that the offer of the withdrawal of the proposal to include non- 
member States in the Geneva commission had removed Japan’s principal 
objection, and other differences could now be adjusted. 

Decision of Committee of Ig giving Japan 24 hours to reply to 
questions. (See League of Nations.) 

january 21st—In a speech in the House of Peers, the Foreign 
Minister urged the League to show a “ certain elasticity ”’ in the operation 
of the Covenant in view of China’s abnormal condition. To apply 
European analogies to the situation was “ vain and unrealistic ’”’ and 
bound to fail and injure the League’s prestige. 

He asserted that the peace of the Far East must be based on the 
recognition that Japan was the mainstay of tranquillity in that area. 
Japan had no territorial designs anywhere on the globe, no intention 
of picking a quarrel with anyone, and only desired to ensure her national 
existence. 

Count Uchida added that as regards Jehol, they viewed the situation 
with the gravest apprehension, and warned China against the unfortunate 
contingencies which might arise if she proceeded further. He also said 
that if Communist activity on the Yangtze increased, as a consequence 
of the understanding with the Soviet, Japan would regard it as a serious 
menace to peace in the Orient, against which they would certainly have 
to be on guard. 

As regards the non-aggression pact with the Soviet, he said the 
principal of non-aggression between the two countries was not only 
embodied in the Russo-Japanese Basic Treaty, signed some years 
previously in Peking, and provided for in the Anti-War Pact, to which 
they were both signatories, but had shown itself to be a living force 
as had been fully demonstrated by actual relations between the two 
countries, “‘ especially during the trying time of recent date.” 

January 23rd.—Officials in Tokyo expressed concern as to develop- 
ments in Jehol, and pointed out that anti-bandit operations on a large 
scale would have to be carried out, which the League, if it chose, miglit 
regard as war. Geneva’s recommendations could not, however, deter 
Japan from consolidating Manchukuo. 

January 30th.—Commenting on the inability of the Government to 
accept the League resolution of December 15th as a basis of the settlement 
by conciliation of the Manchurian dispute, a Foreign Office spokesman 

said that Japan’s position would be morally weakened if she agreed to 
conciliation and afterwards employed force in Manchuria, ie., i2 
Jehol. 

January 31st.—The Foreign Minister consulted the Elder Statesman 
regarding the communication to be sent to Mr. Matsuoka. The issue 
was described as very serious in that it might amount to taking steps 
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involving leaving the League. It was understood that, in any case, the 
Government could not admit terms in the League report which would 
impugn the following three points of the Japanese case: (1) that the 
Army’s action of September, 1931 was defensive ; (2) that the establish- 
ment of Manchukuo was self-determined ; (3) that Manchukuo’s inde- 
pendence was an immutable fact. 


League of Nations. 


January 18th.—The Committee of 19 examined the proposals of the 
Japanese Government and “ noted that they differed on a number of 
fundamental points from those it had approved.”’ It considered that 
if the objection to the inclusion of non-member States in the conciliation 
commission were Japan’s only objection to the texts which had been 
communicated to her “‘ it would not be impossible to settle the question 
in consultation with the two parties.” 

It was understood that the Japanese counter-proposals included, 
however, the deletion of the second paragraph of the resolution, which 
read, ‘‘ The Assembly reaffirms that in such a settlement the provisions 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, the Pact of Paris and the 
Nine-Power Treaty must be respected.’’ They also included the deletion 
of paragraph 3 (that the settlement should be on the basis of the principles 
set out in Chapter 9 of the Lytton Report) and the substitution of a 
vague reference to Chapter 9. 

A statement issued by Lo Wen-kan in Nanking the previous day was 
circulated to members. This called attention to the fact that Japan 
had taken advantage of the delay at Geneva to occupy Shanhaikwan, 
threatening the peace of the Peiping-Tientsin area. It complained that 
instead of admitting the impossibility of conciliation and proceeding 
with the adoption of some effective measures to check Japanese violence, 
the League had “* apparently revised and emasculated, without consulting 
the Chinese delegation, the draft resolutions of December 2oth in order 
to satisfy the Japanese, as if the resolutions once agreed to by Japan 
would be accepted by the Chinese Government as a matter of course.” 

January 19th.—The President of the Committee and the Secretary- 
General of the League consulted Mr. Matsuoka as to whether Japan would 
accept the resolution if the proposal to include the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
in the conciliation commission were waived. Mr. Matsuoka referred 
the matter to Tokyo. 

January 20th.—As the Japanese delegate had not received a reply, 
and also wished to put forward new proposals on his own responsibility, 
the Committee decided that no good purpose could be served by waiting 
longer, and gave the Japanese 24 hours to formulate a definite answer 
to the direct question (as to whether they would accept the resolution 
if the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. were not invited to join the conciliation 
commission) already put to them. 

The Chinese delegation circulated a statement pointing out that, 
though over 3 weeks had elapsed, they were still without a reply from the 
Committee of 19 as to the result of its deliberations on the amendments 
they (the Chinese) proposed to the Committee’s resolution. They 
expressed their “‘ keen disappointment to note the persistent reports in 
the press of the Committee’s inclination to accept important modifications 
in the original draft—modifications of which they have thus far received 
no official information.”’ 
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The Chinese were compelled to insist that ‘‘ the basic principle of 
non-recognition and non-continuance of the so-called Manchukuo should 
be explicitly stated in the proposed resolution” ; also, no settlement of 
the conflict could be permanent without the full collaboration of the 
U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. No direct conversations between the two parties 
could lead to a satisfactory conclusion, and if that procedure were to be 
recommended, with the conciliation committee only exercising good 
offices, the Chinese delegation would be unable to accept. 

January 21st—A Memorandum from the Persian Government 
regarding the Oil Concession was circulated to members and to the press. 
This described previous disputes and referred to the past negotiations 
for a revision of the contract, and then pointed out that the company 
had not exhausted the legal procedure open to it, and had not even 
attempted to have recourse to the courts of law in the matter. There 
could therefore be no justification for diplomatic intervention. 

Defending its action in declaring the oil concession cancelled, the 
Government said, “ Foreign collaboration deserves reward. But it is 
not entitled to claim excessive profits to the detriment of the country, 
nor can it justifiably obtain a monopoly in order to limit the exploitation 
thereof.”’ 

The Memorandum also enumerated the following considerations in 
support of the Government’s action :— 

(1) Failure to observe engagements by one party to a contract 
absolved the other from adhesion to it. The numerous serious and 
continued omissions by the company had incontestably absolved the 
Persian Government from its responsibilities. (2) The Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, although founded upon Persian oil wells, had never ceased to 
extend its activities outside Persia, while limiting its production in Persia 
itself. Further, contrary to its undertakings, most operations of refining 
were conducted outside Persia. (3) The Company had failed to give 
effect to the condition about payment of a 16 per cent. royalty. (4) If 
in lieu of a royalty the whole oilfield had been placed gratuitously at the 
disposal of the concessionaire, subject to his paying the ordinary fiscal 
taxes to the Government, the latter would have collected £19,998,509, 
whereas it obtained only {11,000,000 from Igor to 1932. (5) Persia 
refused to admit the obligatory character of the Armitage Smith agree- 
ment. She has taken eminent British legal opinion, and a copy of the 
considered opinion of Messrs. Lumly and Lumly constituted one of the 
annexes. (6) Cancellation of a concession owing to non-fulfilment of 
contractual obligations was not a violation of international law. 

The Committee of 19 considered the latest Japanese proposals, and 
“noted,” from the declarations of Mr. Matsuoka, that Japan was not 
prepared to accept the resolution it had drafted on December 15th, 
even if the possibility of inviting non-member States to take part in the 
negotiations were eliminated from the draft. It was accordingly forced 
to the conclusion that “its attempts to propose to the Asserably a pro- 
cedure for settling the dispute have, so far as it is concerned, failed for 
the time being.’”” The Committee, “ being compelled to consider the 
hypothesis that the Assembly, at its next meeting, will be led to the same 
conclusion, decided to begin forthwith to prepare the draft report provided 
for by Article 15, para. 4 of the Covenant.” 

The statement added that, ‘‘ as the procedure under para. 3 of Article 
15 (for a settlement by conciliation) cannot be closed except by the 
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Assembly, the Committee is naturally ready to welcome any further 
suggestions the parties may wish to communicate.” 

Mr. Matsuoka had previously communicated to the Secretary-General 
and to the Chairman of the Committee the reply of his Government— 
in the negative—to the question whether it would accept the resolution 
if non-member States were not invited to join in the negotiations. The 
Committee’s statement also said: ‘‘the importance attached by the 
Chinese delegation, as well as the Committee itself, to the participation 
of the United States and the U.S.S.R. in negotiating a settlement makes 
it impossible to eliminate this provision on the request of Japan alone, 
if the Committee must at the same time modify the other provisions of 
the draft resolution of December 15th in the sense of the Japanese 
proposals.”’ 

January 23rd.—The Committee discussed the form to be given to 
the report required under para. 4 of Article 15 of the Covenant, and an 
official statement was issued reading: ‘‘ The Committee considered in 
what way the Assembly should effectively be informed of the break- 
down of the Committee’s attempts to settle the dispute, and how the 
circumstances of the dispute should be set forth. It did not deal with 
the question of the solution which the Assembly might recommend as 
being the most just and proper in regard thereto.” 

It was decided to appoint a drafting committee, which was formed of 
the President and the representatives of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and Czechoslovakia. Its 
task was to “examine the various questions raised in drawing up the 
draft report.” 

January 24th.—The Council, opening its 7oth session, began considera- 
tion of the Persian oil dispute. The Under Secretary-General proposed 
that it should appoint a rapporteur to get into touch with the two Govern- 
ments and help them to find a just and friendly settlement, and M. Benes 
was then appointed as rapporteur. 

The Council also approved the Report of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, which stated that it had begun its examination of the 
material supplied by the British Government regarding the question of 
closer union of Tanganyika Territory with Kenya and Uganda. 

The Council discussed the position of Syria, and subsequently decided 
to include in the agenda the dispute between Peru and Colombia. 

The minutes of the 22nd session of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission were published. In regard to Iraq, the Commission reported that, 
having regard to the circumstances, it refrained from submitting to the 
Council any detailed observation on the administration there in 1931, 
but felt bound to remark that the recommendations in its previous 
reports (endorsed by 4 separate Council resolutions) regarding the redress 
of the miscarriage of justice from which the Bahai community had been 
the victim had not been carried into effect. 


January 26th.—The Council began the consideration of the dispute 
between the Governments of Great Britain and Persia regarding the oil 
concession. Sir John Simon, who presented the British case, pointed out 
that the concession had been cancelled by the unilateral action of Persia, 
without any attempt to use the arbitration clause contained in it. Their 
real reason was that they hoped to dictate a new concession while the 
Company was in the adverse position of having had its concession can- 
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celled, an “‘ indefensible use by the Persian Government of its sovereign 
power. 

The British Government insisted that future discussions should not 
proceed on an “ illegal basis,’’ and, if necessary, would ask the Council 
to decide that an “ international wrong ’’ had been committed. There 
was no truth in the suggestion that the Company was limiting the profit- 
able production of oil. The Company had surveyed over 150,000 square 
miles, and oil was being produced over 150 square miles. The Company 
had drilled test wells in 23 areas and spent £3,500,000 in work of that 
kind. 

Earlier disputes had been settled by the payment of {1 million, 
over Io years previously. If that settlement was not valid, the Company 
was entitled to receive back the {1 million ; but the question whether it 
was valid or not had nothing whatever to do with the cancellation of 
the concession on November 27th, 1932. 

After 7 years of prospecting, profits began to be made in 1913 or Ig14, 
and from then to 1919 £325,000 had been paid in royalties, apart from the 
£1 million paid later. Since then the royalties paid had been: 1919-20, 
£469,000 ; 1920-21, £585,000; 1921-22, £593,000; 1922-23, £533,000; 
1923-24, £411,000 ; 1924-25, £831,000; 1925-26, £1,054,000 ; 1926-27, 
£1,400,000 ; and 1927-28, £502,000. After that the commercial year was 
the same as the calendar year, and for 1928 (9 months) royalties were 
£529,000; for 1929, £1,437,000; for 1930, £1,288,000; and for 1931, 
£307,000. 

Persia claimed that in 1909 and 1917 the Company had refused to 
refer disputes to arbitration. But the 1909 dispute was settled in 1911 by 
a capital payment, and that of 1917 by the settlement when the £1 million 
was paid. Discussions took place later, in 1929-1931, for a revision of 
the Concession, and in April, 1931, the Persian Government put forward 
the claim that in any new concession the Company should guarantee to 
pay an annual minimum amount of {2,700,000, whether any profits were 
made or not. This the Company naturally refused to consider, and on 
August 7th, 1931 Sir John Cadman wrote that, while they were ready to 
continue negotiations for settling any difficulties or uncertainties in 
calculating royalties, the difference of view as to what was possible and 
equitable was so great that the revision of the Concession could only be 
discussed when times were more propitious and the chaotic conditions in 
the oil industry had disappeared. The Persian Government had mis- 
represented the sense of this letter by saying that Sir John Cadman had 
stated that the revision of the Concession could no longer be contemplated. 

An ‘‘improved agreement”’ for the calculation of royalties was 
initialled in May, 1932. Five days later the annual meeting of the 
Company revealed the disappointing trade results, and the Persian 
Government then ‘‘ took up a different line.’’ It announced, and 
continued down to November 16th, a declaration that new proposals 
would be put forward. But on November 27th, without any further 
intimation regarding these new proposals, the Concession was cancelled, 
a “‘ wholly unjustified proceeding and breach of international law.” 

The principle that diplomatic action was not admissible until all 
possibility of remedy in the local Courts had been exhausted was well 
established, but was not applicable in this case. The Persian Govern- 
ment had eliminated any possibility of the Company being able to obtain 
a remedy in the local Courts, because the Mejliss had confirmed the 
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decision of the Government, which thereby became binding on the 
Persian Courts. 

The Persian representative took up three points in the British 
Memorandum submitted to the League. Persia had not failed in her duty 
to protect the interests of the Company. Britain had the right to take 
the case to the Hague Court, but had not done so. The issue was not 
between the two Governments, but between the Persian Government and 
the Oil Company, and the British Government could not intervene 
diplomatically, for there was no violation of rights, and the recourse to 
internal jurisdiction had not been even begun. 

As regards the action of the Company in limiting the extraction of oil, 
the fact that it had paid {1 million in 1920 showed that it had kept back 
considerable sums for several years. If Persia had been paid {11 millions 
by the Company, it must be remembered that up to 1926 the British 
Government had gained £40 million. (Sir John Simon interposed that 
it was not £40, but £9 million that the Government had gained.) 

Article 17 of the Concession (re arbitration) had force only so long as 
the Concession endured. The vote of the Mejliss was not a law, but only a 
vote of confidence in the Government, and recourse to the Courts remained 
open to the Company. 

The Council dealt with the dispute between Peru and Colombia 
regarding the seizure of Leticia by Peruvians on September Ist, 1932. 
(The town had been ceded to Colombia by a treaty drawn up in 1922). It 
decided to send a telegram to the Peruvian Government asking it to 
refrain from any intervention by force on Colombian territory, and to 
ensure that all necessary instructions were given to Peruvian commanders 
that military forces should not take action beyond the defence of Peruvian 
territory. 

A copy was sent to the Colombian Government with a telegram saying 
that the Council trusted that in the exercise of their legitimate rights the 
Government would take the strictest precautions to avoid violation of 
Peruvian territory and to make it clear to Peru that it was not its 
intention to commit any such violation. 

The Council received from the representative of a Ukrainian con- 
stituency in the Polish Parliament a petition concerning the treatment 
of the Ukrainians. 

January 27th—The Committee of Nine considered the form of report 
drafted by the Secretariat, which they accepted. It was in four parts ; 
a preamble, accepting the first eight chapters of the Lytton Report as 
regards historical events ; a historical survey since September 18th, 1931 
up to the failure of conciliation ; conclusions ; and lastly, recommenda- 
tions. 

The Secretariat circulated to the Council and to all members a 
communication dated January 26th from the U.S. Government. This 
stated that the Colombian Government had requested the Government 
of the U.S.A. to call to the attention of the Peruvian Government its 
obligation under the Kellogg Treaty to renounce war as an instrument of 
policy, and to urge the Peruvian Government not to violate that Treaty. 
The U.S. Government informed the Secretary-General that the Secretary 
of State had transmitted, under date of January 5th, 1933, a communica- 
tion to the Government of Peru, of which the text was appended. In 
this Mr. Stimson pointed out that there was no dispute regarding the 
ownership of Leticia, and when one of the parties to the treaty was 
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dissatisfied with it, it was perfectly appropriate and usual for it to open 
negotiations for a modification. He expressed apprehension at the 
statement in a telegram from the Peruvian Government that the military 
measures taken by Peru were undertaken because of the measures that 
the Colombian Government had been obliged to take to reestablish the 
Colombian authorities deposed in the Leticia territory, and also by the 
statement of the Peruvian Government that if the Brazilian Government, 
in attempting to find a solution of the situation, insisted that Leticia 
should be delivered to Colombia, it would fail in its endeavour to prevent 
war. The U.S. Government urged Peru to accept the Brazilian proposals, 
in which case Colombia had agreed that immediately afterwards delegates 
of the two countries should meet at Rio to review the 1922 Treaty in a 
broad spirit of conciliation in order to find an acceptable formula. 

January 28th.—The Council examined the Report of the Financial 
Committee, and the rapporteur gave a summary of its conclusions concerning 
Austria, Bulgaria, Greece and Hungary. It adopted the report on those 
countries and also that on Rumania, and in the case of the latter it 
approved a draft agreement between the Rumanian Government and the 
League providing for a new form of collaboration under which the 
Government accepted a certain control of Rumanian finances without 
obtaining any financial assistance. The Council was to be called upon 
to appoint a financial adviser. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

January 23rd.—The Bureau met, with Mr. Henderson in the Chair, 
and dealt with the draft report on the question of supervision. (This 
envisaged a Commission of Supervision, to see that the provisions of the 
Disarmament Convention had been carried out, consisting of representa- 
tives of all the contracting Powers, and this was felt to be far too large.) 
The problem of giving immunity from repressive measures to persons 
denouncing violations of the convention was also discussed, but no agree- 
ment reached. 

January 26th—German Chancellor’s article in Vdélkerbund. (See 
Germany.) 

January 27th—The British Government delegation communicated 
to the delegates of France, Germany, Italy and the U.S.A. a suggested 
““ programme of work,” on which it asked for their views. This stated 
that it should be the aim of the Bureau to submit to the General Committee, 
on February 2nd, a convention giving effect to the following principles : 
(1) The European States should agree not to resolve difficulties by force. 
(2) The Continental European States should seek to work out regional 
security agreements. (3) A new Convention should be drafted to take 
the place of the disarmament clauses of Part V of the Versailles Treaty. 
The period of the agreement and the conditions of revision should be the 
same for all States. (4) There should be qualitative equality of war 
material to be achieved by specific stages. The Continertal States 
should consider measures to reduce their armies to a uniform short- 
service type. 

It was also suggested that there should be an immediate calculation 
of ‘‘ Hoover effectives,”’ 7.e., calculation of each country’s forces in terms 
of a police and a defence component, to see what reductions in the 
defence components could be made. For the various branches of the 
armed forces the following proposals were made :— 
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Land material : limitation of the number and size of tanks and guns. 
Air forces: the immediate constitution of a committee to examine the 
possibility of the abolition of military and naval aircraft, the abolition 
of bombing from the air, and the international control of civil aviation. 
Naval forces: consideration of the questions of tonnage and gun calibre 
and the abolition of some classes of vessels already going on to be continued. 
(The July resolution asked the five Naval Powers to hold conversations 
tending to extend the London Treaty, and these had already been 
begun.) 

January 30th.—The Bureau met to examine the replies to the guestion- 
naire submitted to the special committee on chemical, incendiary and 
bacterial weapons. 

January 31st.—The full text of the British Government's “‘ programme 
of work ”’ was published. 

The Bureau referred to a drafting committee the question of immunity 
for persons divulging infractions of the obligations concerning disarma- 
ment. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 


January 18th.—A resolution was submitted to the International 
Conference by the workers’ representatives laying it down that the 
discussion of the 40-hour week convention should proceed on the basis 
that wages should not be reduced by reason of the reduction of hours. 

Seven Government delegations (France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Belgium, Holland and Chile) then submitted a resolution to the effect 
that the Conference considered the reduction of hours to be one of the 
measures which would contribute to reducing unemployment and decided 
to examine its detailed aspect, notably with a view to giving effect to 
the reform through an international agreement. 

January 19th.—The Conference rejected, by 32 votes to 21 (17 absten- 
tions, including the British Government) the resolution of the workers’ 
representatives. It then adopted by 41 votes to 22 the resolution of the 
seven Governments, which was understood to mean that discussion 
should proceed on the assumption of the maintenance of the existing 
standard of living. 

This resolution was described by the British Government delegate 
as tortuous and obscure. He pressed for a thorough enquiry into all the 
facts relevant to the question and maintained that the facts available 
showed no justification for proceeding with a convention at the moment. 

January 25th.—The Conference terminated after adopting a report 
to be presented to the Governing Body of the I.L.O. This recom- 
mended the reduction of the hours of work to 40 a week, with 
the maintenance of the wage level, and was adopted by a majority 
which included the representatives of all the Governments of the chief 
industrial countries of Europe except Great Britain. The British 
Government delegate stated that his Government considered that the 
question of the compulsory limitation of hours to 40a week had not 
yet been sufficiently examined to warrant a definite conclusion being 
reached, and that, therefore, his Government were opposed to proceeding 
at the present time with the project of a draft Convention. He pressed 
for a comprehensive inquiry into the whole question before any definite 
action was taken. 
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Wortp Economic CONFERENCE. 

January 19th—The Preparatory Commission of Experts for the 
World Economic Conference completed drafting the agenda and published 
a report outlining a “‘ general programme of the Conference.”” The pre- 
amble pointed to the facts of the existing world depression and declared 
that if a ‘‘ full and durable recovery is to be effected the prevailing conflict 
of national economies must be resolved.’’ The necessary programme of 
the Conference was ‘‘ one of economic disarmament.”’ It was essential 
that the problem of War Debts should be solved as, until this had been 
done, debts would remain an insuperable barrier to the economic 
and financial reconstruction. 

The Commission summarized the principal questions which the 
Governments had to consider as :— 

(1) The restoration of an effective international monetary standard 
to which the countries which had abandoned the gold standard could 
adhere. Each country must be free to decide when and under what 
conditions it could accept such a standard, after most careful preparation 
and every safeguard against such restoration of the gold standard as 
would lead to a fresh breakdown. 

(2) Measures to counteract the fall in commodity prices. Two methods 
were suggested—a general policy of easy money and regulation of exports 
or production. 

(3) The abolition of measures of exchange control—‘‘ an essential 
condition of world recovery.”” The Governments concerned would have ° 
to make an effort to adapt their budgetary and economic systems, but 
these efforts would not be sufficient so long as there was a mass of short- 


term foreign debts which might at any moment be withdrawn. The 
service of long-term debts entailed great difficulties which should be 


carefully examined. 
(4) Greater freedom of international trade. Every effort must be 


‘ 


made to secure a general agreement for the “‘ progressive relaxation 
and the complete abrogation at the earliest possible date of the emergency 
measures—prohibitions, quotas—imposed on trade as the result of the 
crisis,’’ and also for the ‘* moderation and stabilisation of tariff policies.” 

It was pointed out that any action in the direction of a return to 
freedom of trade had an intimate bearing upon the stabilisation of cur- 
rencies, as it was impossible to maintain the international monetary 
system except on the basis of an international economic system. 
‘* The great creditor nations have a special responsibility in this respect.” 

The proposed agenda for the Conference was given as :—(1) Monetary 
and credit policy. (2) Prices. (3) Resumption of the movement of 
capital. (4) Restrictions on international trade. (5) Tariff and treaty 
policy. (6) Organisation of production and trade. 

January 20th.—The “‘ annotations” to the proposed agenda of thie 
Conference were published in Geneva. In these the conditions for a 
return to the gold standard were discussed, and it was recalled that the 
Lausanne Conference laid special emphasis on the necessity of restoring 
currencies to a healthy basis. The Commission stated that the restora- 
tion of a satisfactory international monetary standard was of primary 
importance, and considered that among the essential conditions were a 
restoration of equilibrium between prices and costs, and, in the future, 
such a reasonable stability of prices as the world measure of value should 


properly possess. 
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It was urged, also, that the solution of outstanding political problems 
would contribute to the restoration of confidence, ‘‘ without which great 
hesitation will be felt in taking decisions to return to the gold standard.” 
Measures would have to be taken to make it possible for countries whose 
reserves were inadequate to attain a satisfactory position, and a settle- 
ment of international debts would be of particular value in this respect. 

The Conference should, it was suggested, emphasize the importance of 
the monetary organisation being so arranged as to make central banks 
independent of political influence, and proposals were made for the more 
effective use of the reserves of such banks—the substantial lowering of 
cover below the usual 33 or 40 per cent. ratio was one of the suggestions. 
The Commission also urged the co-operation of central banks in credit 
policy. The B.I.S. represented ‘‘ a new agency ”’ for central banks, and 
should be able to play an important part, not only by improving contact, 
but also as an instrument for common action. 

January 25th.—The Organising Committee of the Council for the 
World Economic Conference met under the chairmanship of Sir John 
Simon and was attended by Herr Posse (Germany), M. Milot (Belgium), 
Mr. Sackett (U.S.A.), M. Cot (France), Baron Aloisi (Italy), Mr. Sawada 
(Japan) and M. Broodland (Norway). The Committee decided unani- 
mously to propose that the Council appoint Mr. MacDonald to be Presi- 
dent of the Conference. It also decided to recommend the Council to 
send to the States invited to the Conference the draft annotated agenda 
drawn up by the Preparatory Commission of Experts. 


New Zealand. 

January 20ch.—The Prime Minister announced that the Government 
had decided to raise the exchange rate on London to 25 per cent. discount 
on sterling at the earliest possible moment, and had arranged co-operation 
with the trading banks in order to effect this. The decision had been 
made in view of the serious predicament of primary producers consequent 
on the further disastrous fall in export prices. 

Mr. Stewart, the Minister of Finance, resigned owing to disagreement 
with this policy. 

January 20th.—Mr. Coates, the Minister of Public Works, took the 
Portfolio of Finance. 


Nicaragua. 

January 21st.—The President established martial law in and around 
Managua, and declared the whole country to be under a state of siege 
except four Provinces in the south-west. This action followed fighting 
with General Sandino’s forces. 


Persia. 

January 18th.—It was learnt that Abdul Husein Timurtash, the 
former Minister of Court, had been placed under arrest on January 16th. 

January 21st.—Memorandum re oil dispute circulated to members 
of the League. (See League of Nations.) 

January 26th—The oil dispute before the League Council. (See 
League of Nations.) 
Peru. 

January 19th——The Government was understood to have accepted 
an offer made by Brazil to act as mediator in the dispute with Colombia 
over the possession of Leticia. 
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January 26th.—It was announced that the Government had notified 
the U.S. Government that it would respect the Kellogg Treaty and not 
break the peace with Colombia. 


South Africa. 

January 19th.—It was announced that the exchange rate of the 
South African pound had been reduced to parity with sterling. 

January 20th.—The Union Parliament reassembled, and the Governor. 
General, in his speech, announced that the Government would submit 
proposals deemed necessary to deal with the new currency situation, 
This was understood to mean that the pound would be linked to sterling 
by statute. 

In the House of Assembly General Smuts gave notice of a motion 
calling on the Government to resign and make way for a National 
Government. 

January 24th.—General Smuts moved his resolution in the House of 
Assembly calling on the Government to resign. He urged that a state of 
national emergency was prevailing, and suggested that General Hertzog 
might take the initiative in forming a National Government and becoming 
Prime Minister in it. 

General Hertzog denied that there was any case for a National 
Government ; he also denied that such a Government would tone down 
racial feeling, asserting that the existing Government was devoted to 
racial reconciliation and the only thing needed was for the English- 
speaking South Africans to join the Nationalist Party, which supported 
the present Government. 


January 31st.—The caucus of the S. African Party decided to leave 
the negotiations with Mr. Roos in the hands of General Smuts. This 
was regarded as equivalent to the rejection of any offer involving Mr. 
Roos becoming Prime Minister, and so ended the negotiations for a 
coalition. 


Uruguay. 
January 18th—A Commercial Treaty with Germany was signed in 
Montevideo, according most-favoured-nation treatment to both countries. 


U.S.A. 

January 18th.—Trade figures were published showing that the exports 
for 1932 were valued at nearly $1,618 million (say £323 million). Imports 
were valued at nearly $1,323 million. 

Figures were published showing that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, since its establishment in February, 1932, had advanced 
over $1,500 millions to assist trade, to banks, railways, State Govern- 
ments, etc., and of this one third had been lent to 5,382 banks. Up to 
date $285 millions had been repaid. 

January 20%h.—A conference between Mr. Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt 
was held in Washington, at which Mr. Stimson, Mr. Mills, Mr. Norman 
Davis and Professor Moley were present, and a statement was subsequently 
issued to the effect that ‘‘ the following statement covering the procedure 
to be followed..was agreed upon :— 

“The British Government has asked for a discussion of the debts. 
The incoming Administration will be glad to receive their representative 
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early in March for this purpose. It ‘is, of course, necessary to discuss 
at the same time the world economic problems in which the United States 
and Great Britain are mutually interested, and, therefore, that 
representatives should also be sent to discuss ways and means for 
improving the world situation.” 

The Senate approved a resolution to permit the President to place 
an embargo on the export of arms. 

The Council of Foreign Bondholders issued a statement showing that 
American investments abroad at the end of 1932 were estimated to have 
a face value of $17,500 million, with a current value of $9,000 million. 
The investments in the order of countries were : Europe, $5,000 million ; 
Canada, $4,500 million ; and South and Central America, each $3,000 
million. 

January 23rd.—The Twentieth Amendment to the Constitution 
became operative, on its ratification by the Missouri Legislature (the 36th 
State to approve it, the minimum number necessary). This amendment 
abolished the short (or “‘ Lame Duck ”’) session of Congress, and advanced 
the inauguration of Presidents and Vice-Presidents from March 4th to 
January 20th. (As a result, the 74th Congress was to meet on 
January 3rd, 1934, instead of in December, 1934). The Amendmert 
had been approved by Congress in March, 1932, but required ratification 
by three-quarters of the 48 States. 

The Supreme Court, dealing with the case of the Canadian vessel 
Mazel Tov, upheld the contention of the Canadian Government that the 
terms of the 1924 Treaty with Great Britain (limiting seizure to a zone 
within one hour’s sailing from the U.S. coast) should prevail over the 
American Tariff Act of 1930 (prescribing an arbitrary 12 mile limit). 
The Mazel Tov had been 11} miles from the coast when seized for alleged 
rum-running. 

January 24th.—It was officially announced that the representatives of 
Italy, Czechoslovakia and Lithuania had asked Mr. Stimson for informa- 
tion as to the possibility of opening discussion of their debt agreements 
with the U.S. Government. 

The Secretary of State replied that he had authority from the 
President-elect to state that he would be glad to receive representatives 
of each of the Governments mentioned for discussions, having a scope and 
purpose similar to those mentioned in the statement effecting Great 
Britain; 7.e., that discussion of debts must be concurrent with and 
conditioned upon discussion of world economic problems. 

_ January 25th—The British Ambassador handed to Mr. Stimson his 
Government’s reply to Mr. Roosevelt’s initiative in the matter of debts 
and other economic problems. This stated that H.M. Government “ will 
be happy to send a representative or representatives to Washington as 
soon as possible after March 4th, to discuss the American debt question. 
Chey will be glad to exchange views with Mr. Roosevelt on other world 
economic problems in which the two Governments are interested. 
Decisions on questions which will form the agenda of the World Economic 
Conference and in which many other States are concerned naturally 
cannot be reached before discussions have taken place at the Conference 
between all the States represented there.” 

_ The State Department informed the Finnish Minister that representa- 
tives of his Government who wished to discuss the debt agreement, would 
be welcomed on the same conditions as those granted to Great Britain. 
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January 26th.—The Secretary of State informed the Latvian Consul. 
General that Latvia would be granted a hearing in respect of its debt op 
the same terms as those accorded to Great Britain. 

January 29th.—Sir Ronald Lindsay was invited to discuss “ debts 
and economics ”’ with Mr. Roosevelt, and after a lengthy conversation, 
a joint statement was issued to the effect that they had had “a wholly 
informal but very satisfactory conversation concerning, tentatively, 
the arrangements for the coming meetings in Washington. It is hoped 
that it will be possible to start these meetings early in March.” 

January 30th.—The results of a referendum on War debts policy 
addressed to business organisations, members of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, were published, and showed an overwhelming vote against 
cancellation of debts, and for revision in return for concessions from the 
debtor countries. Large majorities were shown in favour of tem 
postponements of payment by debtors unable to pay, and of modifications 
of existing agreements being conditional on reductions in armaments 
expenditure. 


U.S.S.R. 


January 20th.—A decree was issued putting into operation the 
changes in the system of grain collections referred to in Molotoff’s speech. 
For peasants in collectives the quota system was abolished and replaced 
by a tax in kind, varying, according to district, between 3-3 and 3-5 cwt. 
per hectare. 

For individual peasants the quota system remained, but the amount 
was to be assessed by the local Soviets, and was to exceed the tax paid by 
collectives in the same district by at least 5 per cent. 

January 23rd.—A decree was issued permitting free trading in grain 
to collective farmers and others in certain areas; 1.e., West Siberia, 
the Northern District of White Russia, Uzbekistan, Turkestan and 
Kara-Kalpakia. 

Addressing the All-Union Central Executive Committee Molotoff, 
referring to foreign policy, said Japan’s refusal to sign a non-aggression 
pact was perhaps only temporary. As to the provocative rumours 
coming from Japanese sources of Soviet-Chinese intrigues following the 
resumed diplomatic relations he said: ‘Soviet policy is essentially 
pacific, but the Far Eastern situation necessarily necessitates increased 
watchfulness and must be considered in all the Soviet’s works and plans.” 

January 24th.—A decree was issued empowering the authorities in the 
Northern Caucasus to mobilise labour for weed clearing and making them 
responsible for punishing all forms of sabotage as counter-revolutionary 
acts. It also defined slackness, ca’canny, or any act calculated to impede 
grain production as robbery of state property. 


Vatican City. 

January 18th.—The Osservatore Romano published the text of the 
letter, dated October 12th, 1930, from Princess Giovanna to the Po 
addressing a request to him for a dispensation for her marriage to t 
King of Bulgaria, in which she stated that all children of the union would 
be baptized and educated as Catholics. This undertaking was also stated 
to have been signed by King Boris. 
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